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THE HUMAN ELEMENT 1 



By H. M. Kdjgery 
Westerville, Ohio 



I shall not try to talk like a professor of pedagogy, who harps on 
child study, the adolescent mind, and the psychology of everything 
from flirtation to dishwashing; rather shall I play preacher, at 
least to the extent of taking a text. One of the greatest preachers, 
however, declared that a text was merely a gate to go out at, and if 
I seem to stray too far from mine you must charge it to him. 

The text is found in Quintilian x. 1. 112: "Id consecutus, ut 
iam Cicero non hominis nomen, sed eloquentiae habeatur." Note 
it carefully, for it may be long before we hear of it again. 

I suppose practically everyone here either is or has been or 
expects to be a teacher of Cicero. I am one of the has-beens and 
have many pleasant recollections of my Cicero days, though the 
joy was not wholly unalloyed. I have thought sometimes that 
teaching would be an ideal profession if it were not for the students 
— that is, the hopelessly dull or indifferent students. 

The would-be teacher of Cicero today is much in the position 
of the cook who tried to follow directions for stewing a hare. The 
recipe began, "First catch the hare." This was not so hard a 
generation ago, for one who could pass out of Caesar went on as a 
matter of course into Cicero; there was no other way to graduation. 
Now there are many ways, broad and easy, and few there be that 
find the strait gate and narrow path. 

If his Freshman Latin class is small and poorly prepared the 
college instructor may blame the high school; the teacher of the 
Cicero class may "pass the buck" to those who teach the first 
two years; but the truth, of course, is that not so much any indi- 
vidual as the whole situation is at fault. It is in the air. You 
remember how it is declared in the Song of Deborah that "the stars 

'Read before the Columbus (Ohio) Latin Club, February 21, 1920. 
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68 THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 

in their courses fought against Sisera"; to us it might almost 
appear, with change of a single sound, as if "the stars fought 
against Cicero." And Jael has her tent pin all ready. 

Just a glance at a few of the difficulties: There is the lure of 
the laboratory, where the student works with hands as well as 
head and can see things happen instead of straining his eyes over 
a page of printed puzzles. There is the call of the modern lan- 
guages, in which apparent progress is so much more rapid — while 
the Latinist is mulling over inflections and made-to-order sentences 
the French and German students are reading books; and at the 
end of two years they have sampled a variety of works and authors 
while the classicist has covered only part of one. Then there is 
the cry for "practicality" in education. Latin is dead; let it 
decently stay dead, and let our boys and girls take some live sub- 
ject that bears directly on their life-work. Of course, few high- 
school students know what their work is to be, but that has nothing 
to do with the case — they must have a "practical" education. 

Efforts have been made to lessen the difficulties. We have had 
"foundations" and "essentials" and "brief" and "short" Latin 
courses. I once owned a book with the promising title Six 
Weeks' Preparation for Caesar. We have had "inductive" meth- 
ods which did not induce because of the nature of the language 
and because not every teacher is a Harper. For the second year, 
as substitutes for Caesar, we have tried Nepos, or Sallust, or 
Eutropius or Viri Romae, or a book of selections from many 
authors. One early Ohio teacher even wrote a Latin life of Wash- 
ington, hoping thus to teach both Latin and patriotism. But 
always we have returned to Caesar. I still think the purely 
preparatory work should somehow be shortened and the student 
set to reading earlier. 

One of the strongest influences against classical study is that of 
students in other subjects. Zealous advocates of science or 
modern language use ridicule as well as argument, and by their 
aggressive tactics have succeeded in placing Latin students in a 
defensive, almost apologetic, attitude. But what is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander; if we can turn out Cicero or Caesar 
students as full of enthusiasm for their work as are those of the 
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newer studies we have material for a powerful propaganda. The 
question is, how to do it. I do not profess to have the panacea, 
yet venture to suggest one point. To most young students the 
Roman world is very far away and unreal. Let us try to bring it 
nearer. 

Attempts to visualize ancient life through banquets in costume 
and presentation of plays have their use, yet even they leave an 
impression of artificiality and remoteness. The conversation of 
Latin students rarely deals with that or with the lesson content. 
It is, "Got your lesson, Bill?" "How do you read this line?" 
"What does this word come from ?" "Tough lesson, isn't it?" 

If for this we can get them to substitute comment, however 
unconventional, on persons and events we have gained something. 
One student, for example, read all he could find on Pompey and 
his military record and summed it up by calling him "a big stiff." 
Another, after reading some of Cicero's doleful letters from exile, 
exclaimed, "Old Cic was a regular sissy!" The triumvirate was 
characterized as a gang of political bosses — not far wrong, either. 
Of course these boys had not attained the dignity of historical 
critics, yet for the moment they had risen above the dead level of 
the daily grind. 

In the third Catiline, Cicero gives a stroke here and another 
there from which we can gain some idea of Catiline's lieutenants 
— the hot-headed, impetuous Cethegus, who under better auspices 
might have been a Roosevelt; the ambitious but dull and super- 
stitious Lentulus; the gross Cassius, who did not, like another of 
the name, have "a lean and hungry look." Get the students to 
assemble these hints and reconstruct the characters, adding facts 
where possible from Plutarch and Sallust. The latter (Cat. 32) 
says that Catiline left matters in Rome " Cethego atque Lentulo 
ceterisque quorum cognoverat promptam audaciam." He also 
gives other details regarding the whole anarchistic crew and 
introduces a few parlor bolshevists, notably the well-born but 
degenerate Sempronia (Cat. 25). Another woman involved was 
Fulvia, who played the part of informer for Cicero. 

I would encourage discussion even to the extent of making an 
occasional mistake myself in the hope that it would be corrected. 
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Who is meant by uno homine (i. 1 1) ? Editors are almost evenly 
divided between Cicero and Catiline. Let the class decide it in 
the light of the words a few lines down, "videbam perniciem meam 
cum magna calamitate rei publicae esse coniunctam." What did 
Cicero think of future punishment ? In the peroration of Cat. i he 
calls upon Jupiter to damn the conspirators to everlasting tor- 
ment; in iv. 8 he affirms that the whole doctrine was devised by 
men of old to deter evildoers. 

Let them argue grammatical points too. Some of Caesar's 
ablatives are exceedingly shifty. Moribus, second sentence of 
B. lr. i. 4, has been called ablative of cause, accordance, manner, 
specification, attendant circumstance, absolute. Which is it, or is 
it something else ? So of some of Cicero's subjunctives. I would 
rather have a student tell in ordinary English what the force is 
than guess at a technical name and get it wrong. It will do him 
more good, too, than any amount of ex cathedra learning voiced 
by the teacher. 

Our editions of Caesar give battle plans; but a printed plan is 
a lifeless thing. Why not draw one of your own on the blackboard, 
e.g., of the battle with the Nervii ? From ii. 18 draw the general 
map — the Roman camp, the slope to the river, and the woods 
beyond. As the legions deploy mark in their original positions, 
and as the narrative develops indicate the changes on the map; 
better still, let a student do it. 

The recognition of Latin in English is a practical exercise but 
requires great caution. To most students the lower half of the 
right-hand page of the verb conjugation is terra incognita. They 
learn the indicative well, the subjunctive pretty well, but beyond 
that all is confused. Why, for one thing, are there two forms, 
amari and amandus, both translated "to be loved"? Here is 
where the transplanted gerundive may help. Starting with 
amandus we easily find the feniinine amanda and its use as a proper 
name, meaning "a girl to be loved." If Amanda happens to be in 
the class it will add to the interest. Also Miranda. Then such 
familiar terms as memorandum, addendum, referendum can be con- 
sidered. A whole group is found in arithmetic — minuend, sub- 
trahend, multiplicand, dividend (this last word also has another 
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meaning, less familiar to teachers). The title "reverend" will be 
found to mean a man to be revered for his sacred calling. On 
suitable occasion the force of plus and minus and the ablative con- 
struction of the number following can be brought out (e.g., diebus 
v et xxx minus [Suet. Aug. 100]); also why we call the sign of 
omission a caret. Then come groups of derivatives like nervous 
and verbose, from Latin adjectives in -osus. The trouble about 
all this is that the student will want to go too far. 

To some the study is hard because it seems indefinite. The 
young learner always likes to couple the same English and the same 
Latin word. It is difficult for him to realize how connection 
modifies a word's force. Whenever it is possible he will use the 
English word most nearly like the Latin, and if there is none he 
will make one. I suppose all Cicero teachers have heard perdili 
rendered "perditious." 

In still another way this indefiniteness appears. Assignment 
of text is precise, but how about the questions that are to be asked 
in the recitation ? There is so much to be brought out in connec- 
tion with a Latin lesson that a teacher is tempted to try too much 
and in the end confuses rather than helps the pupil. One of the 
most brilliant Latinists I ever knew stated as his golden rule 
for teachers, "Never do today what you can postpone till 
tomorrow." 

In reading Cicero I would omit Cat. ii and the first half of 
Archias and give the time to a later oration or some of the letters. 
The Manilian Law is minutely outlined, so that one can hardly lose 
his way if he would — "its very bones stick out," as one student 
said. This is not the case with the Catilines, and the class, reading 
a short portion each day, may lose the thought connection, even 
with the usual review. It is a good practice on completion of an 
oration to read the whole speech through at a sitting — or, better 
still, have a member of the class do it. I have had a student give 
a practically perfect translation of one inside of forty minutes. 

It is unfortunate in one respect that we read Caesar before 
Cicero, for the reversal of chronology is confusing. The Gallic 
campaigns began five years after Catiline's conspiracy, just at the 
time when Cicero was exiled. Caesar, you remember, opposed 
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the death penalty for the conspirators and even was suspected of 
complicity with them. Suetonius (Iul. 14), Plutarch, and Sallust 
all tell us he came near losing his life that day, when the senate 
guards looked to Cicero for the signal to kill him. If Cicero had 
only nodded then what a difference it would have made in history! 

To the average schoolboy Caesar is less a man than a mytho- 
logical hero, yet, like Shakspere's Jew, he "had eyes, hands, 
organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions." His youth was 
adventurous and not wholly creditable, but evidently he never 
lost sight of his "career," for like Cicero he won the consulship 
suo anno. How far he planned and foresaw his final elevation, or 
whether he merely drifted into it, as Ferrero thinks, no one can 
tell. But, as one boy put it, "he got there just the same." 

His career moved steadily on to its climax and catastrophe — 
youthful escapades, cursus honorum, achievements as proconsul in 
Gaul, break with the senate and march into Italy, victory over 
Pompey, dictatorship — and death. Napoleon lived too long and 
in his exile used to speculate as to what would have been the best 
moment for him to die, wavering between Moscow and Waterloo. 
Caesar, like Lincoln, did not overstay his time — did not outlive 
himself. Cicero's career in a sense was anticlimactic: its high- 
water mark was reached in his consulship, and for the next twenty 
years he did little but look back to it. 

Somebody once declared that Andrew Lang was not a man but 
a syndicate; that no one man could write all he put forth. We 
might easily think the same of Cicero, when we consider the range 
and variety of his writings. Caesar did not go so far, yet he was 
an author too, not merely of the Commentaries, which he wrote as 
a defense of his career, but in more purely literary lines. As an 
orator Quintilian (x. 1 . 1 14) declares that " C. vero Caesar si foro tan- 
tum vacasset, non alius ex nostris contra Ciceronem nominaretur." 
He even wrote verse, says Tacitus {Dial. 21), "non melius quam 
Cicero sed felicius, quia ilium fecisse pauciores sciunt." 

What we need to do to help our students do is to look beyond 
the writings, beyond the glamor of Caesar's power and Cicero's 
eloquence, and see the two as men, as human beings. It would 
be interesting to see how they were educated, how they prepared 
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for their particular careers; to see them in their family life, in 

their public and official duties, in all possible relations. I must 

confine my attention now to Cicero and even so must touch on a 

very few points, and those superficially. 

The Cicero brothers were country boys whose father seems to 

have brought them to town to be educated. They had learned to 

read and write perhaps at home under tutelage of a slave. The 

orator's account of his education begins with direct preparation 

for his profession {Brut. 306 ff.). Tacitus (Dial. 34) thus describes 

a custom prevalent in Cicero's day, though obsolete when he wrote: 

Apud maiores nostros iuvenis qui foro et eloquentiae parabatur, imbutus 
iam domestica disciplina, refertus honestis studiis, deducebatur a patre vel a 
propinquis ad eum oratorem qui principem in civitate locum obtinebat. Hunc 
sectari, hunc prosequi, huius omnibus dictionibus interesse sive in iudiciis 
sive in contionibus assuescebat, ita ut altercationes quoque exciperet et iurgiis 
interesset, utque sic dixerim, pugnare in proelio disceret. 

In another chapter (xxx. 4-6) he condenses Cicero's account of his 
studies with tutors at home and in Greece and Asia, which were so 
broad: "ut omnium artium varietatem complecteretur. Itaque 
in libris Ciceronis deprehendere licet non geometriae, non musicae, 
non grammaticae, non denique ullius artis ingenuae scientiam ei 
defuisse." The lesson he draws is worth repeating: "Ex multa 
eruditione et plurimis artibus et omnium rerum scientia exundat et 
exuberat ilia admirabilis eloquentia." 

I might quote Cicero himself to the same effect (e.g. De oral. 
i. 64), but instead will merely remind you of the familiar passage 
in Archias (6, 7). The last two sentences of chapter 7 especially 
may well be quoted to those who insist on a purely "practical" 
education. 

At seventeen Cicero served his brief term as soldier, in the 
social war, under the consul Cn. Pompeius Strabo (Phil. xii. 27: 
"cum tiro essem in eius exercitu"). In the same army was another 
boy of his own age, the consul's son, destined to figure largely in 
history, and it may be that their rather one-sided friendship was 
formed then. After this brief experience of war Cicero went back 
to his studies, as many an American boy has done recently. 

To succeed politically a man must attract attention. Cicero 
accomplished this by arguing the cases of several men who had 
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been charged with various offenses, and won a reputation which 
gave him his first public office at thirty. His duties as quaestor 
took him to Sicily, and the knowledge thus gained of conditions 
there made possible his prosecution of Verres, 70 B.C., which marked 
him as the coming man. From that time on his cursus honorum 
was uninterrupted. He was elected praetor for 66 and consul for 
63, both suo anno and both with the largest vote cast for any 
candidate. He might have failed in the final step if it had not 
been for Catiline. The aristocrats (nobilitas, Sail. 23) at first 
frowned on his ambition, believing, according to Sallust (23), 
"quasi pollui consulatum si eum quamvis egregius homo novos 
adeptus foret"; but when the plot became known they turned to 
Cicero as the lesser evil — just as many Republicans in 191 2 voted 
for Wilson as the best means of averting the third-term peril. 

He had not left it all to chance, however, nor to popular favor. 
To be consul suo anno he must be elected in 64. Probably he had 
been planning for this for years; we have his own word for it that 
he was laying the ropes and pulling wires as early as 65. In July 
of that year he speaks of "my candidacy," reviews the list of 
probable competitors, and promises to do all a candidate should 
do (Att. i. 1). A few days later he begs his friend Atticus to come 
to Rome and win some of his friends to Cicero's support (Att. i. 2). 
In this same short letter occurs a curious collocation of names. 
We know Catiline and we know of the Clodius who later brought 
about Cicero's exile. In this year 65 Catiline was accused of mis- 
government in Africa, and his prosecutor was Clodius. Here is 
what Cicero says: "Catilinam, competitorem nostrum, defendere 
cogitamus. Iudices habemus quos voluimus, summa accusatoris 
voluntate. Spero, si absolutus erit, coniunctiorem ilium nobis 
fore in ratione petitionis." We do not know that he did defend 
Catiline, but in view of the later relations of the three men it is an 
interesting proposition. It illustrates our saying that "politics 
makes strange bedfellows." Catiline was acquitted, but beaten 
at the polls; was beaten again in 64, this time by Cicero and 
Antony; and beaten a third time in 63. Then in desperation he 
brought his conspiracy to a head and gave Cicero his great oppor- 
tunity. Antony afforded his colleague no help but had to be 
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bribed not to hinder him; and, just as jokers declared that the 
consuls for 59 were Julius and Caesar (Suet. Iul. 20), so we might 
say those for 63 were Tullius and Cicero. 

Turning now to his private life we find that Cicero was always 
in financial difficulties. The law forbade his accepting fees for 
his legal services, yet he must have received many gifts, and he 
speaks himself near the end of his life of having received large 
sums in legacies {Phil. ii. 40: "Ego amplius HS ducentiens accep- 
tum hereditatibus rettuli"). He lived expensively, having a house 
in Rome which he says cost him about $150,000 {Fam. v. 6. 2: 
"Emi earn ipsam domum |xxxv|"), and had several fine villas in 
various parts of Italy. He seems to have been one of those large- 
minded people who scorn the sordid details of economy and leave 
the worrying to their creditors. Furthermore his agent did not 
always pay in the rents received {Att. xv. 15. 3, 4; xv. 17. 1, etc.). 

In his family relations he was most affectionate. He married 
Terentia about 78 and twenty years after, when in exile, wrote to 
her often, addressing her as mea vita and showing the deepest 
concern for her welfare; but a dozen years later, after more than 
thirty years of wedded fife, he suddenly divorced her. The letters 
in Fam. xiv are addressed to her, and it is interesting to see the 
gradual change in tone. Within a year he married a young girl 
who was rich and pretty, but her too he soon dismissed for failing 
to share his grief for Tullia's death. 

To his two children he was devoted. The daughter was older. 
He called her by the affectionate diminutive Tulliola, shared her 
disappointment at her unfortunate marriages, and was almost 
unmanned by her death in 45. In reply to one of the letters of 
condolence {Fam. iv. 5, from Servius) he wrote {Fam. iv. 6) : "Itaque 
et domo absum et foro, quod nee eum dolorem, quem de republica 
capio, domus iam consolari potest nee domesticum respublica." 

The son, M. Tullius Cicero, Jr., filled a high place in his father's 
hopes. When he went to Athens to study (46-44) he fell in with 
fast company and spent more money than he ought. The father 
admonished him, made a definite allowance (xi. 32. 2; xv. 7. 1), 
and gave him a bad scare by proposing to come to Athens himself 
{Att. xiv. 7. 2; xiv. 13. 4). Young Cicero wrote home that he 
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"spent whole days and often part of the night with his tutor" 
(Fam. xvi. 21. 3: "Sum totos dies cum eo noctisque saepe numero 
partem"). He joined Brutus and served in the campaign of 
Philippi. In the final struggle for supremacy he took the side of 
Octavian, and at the age of thirty-five (30 B.C.) was made consul. 
In that capacity he received the official report of Antony's death 
and saw his statues pulled down and all his honors revoked — in 
which Plutarch discerns a fine example of retributive justice. 

All men know that Cicero was an orator, and those to whom 
the gods have been kind have made the acquaintance of his letters, 
which with a few gaps cover a quarter-century, from 68 B.C. 
(Att. i. 5) to July, 43 (Fam. x. 29). Nearly eight hundred were 
written by Cicero himself; about ninety by others to him. In 
length they range from two lines to many pages. We have in 
them a unique personal record. History has told of others of his 
time, there are a few biographies, but of Cicero alone have we such 
a complete and intimate self-portrayal. His every mood is 
reflected — exultation and despair, joy and deepest sorrow, political 
ambition, jealousy, hate, vituperation, and humor. Those written 
during his exile are true prose Tristia, and those of the last few 
years are full of laments for the lost republic, relieved now and 
then by touches of the old humor. It is a thorough soul-vivisection. 

But aside from their self-revelation the letters have great his- 
torical value. The writer knew all the public men of the time, and 
his speeches and letters give an inside view of the stirring events 
which marked the closing years of the republic. Nepos (Att. xii) 
speaks of the sixteen books addressed to Atticus and adds, "Quae 
qui legat non multum desideret historiam contextam eorum 
temporum." In one sense they may be thought of as a kind of 
occasional newspaper, giving accounts of men and affairs and 
editorial comment all in one. We could spare all his philosophical 
works better than the letters. 

Many of his speeches are quite as personal as the letters. 
Those against Verres, Catiline, and Antony are marvels of vitu- 
peration, while those regarding Pompey and other objects of 
admiration are equally extravagant in eulogy. To readers who 
know his real opinion of the dictator his three Caesarian orations, 
with their fulsome praise, are very unpleasant. Even women did 
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not escape his barbed tongue. In his speech for Caelius he draws 
a picture of Clodia, sister of his enemy and mistress of Catullus, 
which would justify a horsewhipping or a libel suit if it had not 
been so perfectly true. He often used nicknames by way of 
ridicule, calb'ng the pompous Pompey Sampsiceramus, Arabarches, 
and Hierosolymarius and naming Clodia Bourns, "ox-eyed," 
in double allusion to her beautiful eyes and her Junoesque 
imperiousness. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous personal trait is his vanity, for 
which he had more excuse than most people. Both Caesar and 
Cicero keep themselves in the center of the stage, but by different 
methods. The one always says "I," the other writes in the third 
person. Which is really the more modest may well be debated. 
Cicero's egotism is outspoken, undisguised. Take only the most 
familiar orations and note how constantly he brings himself in. 
In the first Catiline he mentions two plots against his own life 
(9, n), remarks that "the safety of the state must not be imperiled 
too often in the person of one man," himself, and modestly reminds 
his hearers of his rapid advancement through his own merits (28). 
At beginning and end he says "we, the consuls," but for the most 
part it is "I, the consul." It would be interesting for someone 
with ample time to count the 7's needed to translate the oration. 
He refers often to the perils he has incurred and the enemies he 
has made (especially iii. 12; iv. 1), but affects to make light of 
them (e.g. iii. 15; iv. 3, 9), and in iii. 26 protests that he desires 
no monument except the remembrance of his service. But the 
climax of self-laudation is reached in iv. 21, where he recites the 
achievements of four great military heroes — the two Scipios, 
Paulus and Marius — sets Pompey above them all, and then adds, 
"erit profecto inter horum laudes aliquid loci nostrae gloriae"; 
and, not content with that, goes on to show how his position is 
even more difficult than theirs. 

You remember too how he works into the exordium of the 
Manilian Law mention of the fact that three times he received the 
highest vote in the election for praetor. The Archias opens with 
the mock-modest clause, "si quid est in me ingenii"; in 13 he con- 
trasts his own modest pleasures among his books with the feasting, 
idleness, and sports of inferior souls; and near the close (28) makes 
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this reference to his great service of the preceding year: "Quas res 
nos in consulatu nostro .... gessimus, attigit hie [Archias] 
versibus." 

These are but a few of many passages which illustrate my point. 
They abound in both speeches and letters, and are eminently 
characteristic. He never forgot how he had saved his country 
nor let anyone else forget it. He is hurt that Brutus gives undue 
credit to Cato for the senate's vote of death to the conspirators 
(Att. xii. 21), and expresses to Pompey (Fam. v. 7. 2) his disap- 
pointment at not receiving from him the congratulations he had 
expected. To the historian Lucceius he wrote a long letter (Fam. 
v. 12) urging him to drop the work he had in hand and compose a 
special history of Cicero's consulship, offering himself to supply 
full information. He even suggests that the historian give him a 
little more credit than the actual facts warrant (Fam. v. 12.3: 
"Rogo .... amori nostro plusculum etiam quam concedit 
Veritas largiare"). In the same letter he threatens (Fam. v. 12. 8), 
"quod si a te non impetro .... cogar fortasse facere quod 
nonnulli saepe reprehendunt — scribam ipse de me." 

Apparently Lucceius did not fall in with the idea, for we have 
no record of his having done so, and Cicero actually did "write 
about himself" in spite of his shrinking modesty. In Att. i. 19. 10 
he mentions having composed commentarium consulates mei in 
Greek, promises a Latin version, and bids his friend poema expectato 
on the same subject, "ne quod genus a me ipso laudis meae prae- 
termittatur." We know the poem was written, for it is quoted by 
later Roman writers, and about ninety scattered verses are still 
extant. The best known is the line, "O fortunatam natam me 
consule Romam," of which the outstanding feature, aside from its 
sublime egotism, is the assonance -natam, natam. This has been 
imitated and exaggerated in several English translations: 

O, what a consolation my consulate was to the nation! — Wilson. 

How fortunate a natal day was thine 

In that late consulate, O Rome, of mine. — Gifford. 

Fortune foretuned the dying notes of Rome 

Till I, thy consul sole, consoled thy doom. — Dryden. 
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The satirist Juvenal quotes the line and adds, "Antoni gladios 
potuit contemnere si sic /omnia dbrisset (x. 122-24)." Cicero 
evidently thought well of his own verses, for he quotes them him- 
self (e.g., De Of. i. 77: "Illud autem optimum est ... . Cedant 
anna togae, concedat laurea laudi") — which is not so bad as it 
might be. 

As is often the case Cicero's sense of humor was keener when 
directed at others than himself. He took himself quite seriously. 
When he was in the Pompeian camp before Pharsalus, Pompey 
was so provoked at some of his jests as to exclaim, "Cupio ad 
hostes Cicero transeat, ut nos timeat!" His letters to his young 
friend Trebatius are full of jokes, many of them plays on legal 
terms. He often punned on proper names (e.g., Att. i. 16. 10). 
His rival for the right to prosecute Verres was one Caecilius, who 
had some Jewish connections, and Cicero is said to have asked, 
"Quid Iudaeo cum Verre ?" — the point of course lying in the mean- 
ing of verres and the Jews' abhorrence of pork. But puns in a 
foreign langauge, especially such as require diagramming, are a 
nuisance, and I will refer you to an article published some years 
ago in the Classical Journal, by Professor Kelsey, on Cicero's 
puns. 

His account of the dedication of Pompey's theater (Fatn. 
vii. 1) has some good hits, in sense anticipatory of Juvenal's 
pattern et circenses. So has his story of the election of a consul for 
the last twelve hours of the year (Fam. vii. 30: "Caninio consule 
scito neminem prandisse. Nihil tamen eo consule mali factum 
est; fuit enim mirifica vigilantia, qui toto consulatu somnum non 
viderit"). To his brother he writes regarding a dull book 
(Qf. ii. 9 [11]. 3), " Virum putabo si Sallusti Empedoclea legeris, homi- 
nem non putabo" — as we might say of one who read all of Kant's 
Critique or one of Henry James's novels. He complains that other 
people's jokes are palmed off as his (Fam. vii. 32.1) and adds, 
"Sperabam ita notata me reliquisse genera dictorum meorum ut 
cognosci sua sponte possent." He also declares that Caesar, who 
was a connoisseur in facetiae, was able to recognize a Ciceronian 
production at sight or hearing. Quintilian, a very serious-minded 
critic, deplored Cicero's fondness for jesting (vi. 3.3): "Non 
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solum extra iudicia sed in ipsis etiam orationibus habitus est 
nimius risus affectator" — but "a little nonsense now and then." 

One striking fact may be noted: Though Caesar made himself 
sole ruler of the world and not only founded a new monarchy but 
exerted unmeasured influence on all subsequent history it is usual 
to speak of that period as the Ciceronian age, not the Caesarian. 
The pen outpointed the sword. 

How best to bring these characters before young students as 
live men and not mere authors of textbooks will have to be deter- 
mined by each teacher and for each class — whether by means of 
the teacher's own descriptions, or by required readings and quizzes, 
or by assignment of topics for report, or in some novel method of 
the teacher's own devising. Much, of course, will depend oa the 
extent of the school library atid other illustrative material available. 

I once knew a college president who, it was declared, never 
finished a public address in his life. He would speak — and speak 
eloquently — for an hour or two hours or as long as he dared and 
then say, "I had intended to discuss this topic and that and the 
other, but time fails and I must close." That is my situation in 
this paper. Any adequate discussion of Cicero would require 
consideration of his temperament — and he was decidedly "tem- 
peramental" — his courage, which was only occasional, his course 
in the civil war, his career as proconsul, in which he showed that 
corruption and oppression are not necessary features of provincial 
rule, his one military campaign, which was not very dangerous to 
himself or the enemy, though he intrigued long and zealously for 
the honor of a triumph on the strength of it, and finally the inex- 
haustible subject of his books; but "time fails." 

Thus, after long wanderings, we may return to our text. Quin- 
tilian said that Cicero had come to be the name not of an individual 
but of eloquence incarnate. Let us try to reverse his dictum and 
make Cicero the name not merely of an art but of a human being, 
rum eloquentiae tantum, sed hominis. 



